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ABSTRACT 

As part of a larger 2-year study of the nature of 
excellent vocational educators who wort in business and industry, 
this paper describes what has been learned from a number of case 
studies about trainer "certification" (preparation) programs in 
business and industry. More specifically, the paper describes the 
processes used to certify trainers and knowledge and skills taught in 
certification urograms conducted in five companies headquartered in 
Illinois. Th9 companies include Deere and Company, Commonwealth 
Edison Company— Production Training Center, Arthur Andersen and 
Company, Bellcore TEC, and Allstate Insurance Company. For each 
training company, the report provides a company profile and a 
description of the trainer preparation/certification process. The 

sport also identifies competencies taught in the company-sponsored 
trainer certification programs and summarizes the processes used in 
these programs. (KC) 
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INlMJuUCnOU 



This paper should be viewed in the context of a broader topic. 
Information presented in the paper was collected as part of a larger two year 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) project underway 
at the university of Illinois. The purpose of that project is to study the 
nature of excellent vocational educators who work in business and industry 
settings, including the professional knowledge and skills (i.e., pedagogical 
expertise) which contribute to their excellence. In addition, the project will 
assess the extent to which current vocational teacher education programs 
provide the identified knowledge and skills. 

IXiring the first year of the project, three approaches have been used to 
collect information regarding the knowledge and skills needed by vocational 
educators working in the business ccranunity: 

1. A comprehensive review of research was conducted to determine what is known 
regarding the knowledge and skills deemed neoes nry for success; 

2. A survey o f private sector training nffl ffTgrg was conducted to develop a 
profile (i.e., personality traits and motivation factors) of excellent 
trainers; and 

3. Case studies were conducted of selected corporations headquartered in 
Illinois to determine how they insure the quality of their trainers. 

This paper describes what has been learned from a number of the case studies 
about trainer "certification 19 (preparation) programs in business and industry. 
More specifically, the paper provides a description of processes used to 
certify trainers and knowledge and skills taught in certification programs 
conducted in five ocnpanies headquartered in Illinois. 



TEKDSER CEKFIFICKFECN 



The concept of some type of national certification for training and 
development personnel has often been linked to the notion of professionalism. 
In fact, certification can be described as the means of sorting the competent 
from the inccnpetent (i.e. , individuals Who are qualified to perform the duties 
associated with their respective roles from those who are not) within a field. 
In addition certification provides a framework for the advancement of the 
profession (Galbraith and Gilley, 1986) . 
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Galbraith and Gilley, in a 1986 monograph titled Professional 
OerfcificiiHecu Tn^pi H rmt- i ma fnr iHiiif Bteti flP. and HRD . described the status 
of professional certification for business and industry trainers. They 
indicated that HRD practitioners as a group have not established a fully 
accepted body of knowledge nor identified an agreed upon set of competencies 
needed in the field; both of which are prerequisites to establishing a 
professional certification p rogr am . 

Formal certification programs exist for vocational educators working in 
the public schools, but that is not the case for vocational educators working 
in the business community. Many universities, colleges, institutes, and 
private firms which offer programs to prepare individuals for training and 
development positions in business and industry grant their own certificates. 
However, no formal. upjaBEBlly. fflttfflrtfd. d rainer certification rarearams exist . 
Many co m pani e s do, however, "certify" the quality of their own trainers. 
Concern for trainer preparation is cannon within the business community, but 
how companies insure trainer quality varies somewhat. 

Based on a desire or need to assure the quality of their trainers, there, 
appears to be an increasing number of company-sponsored "trainer certification" 
programs. Following is a brief description of trainer certification programs 
in five companies headquartered in Illinois. 



Company Profile 

Deere and Company, headquartered in Moline, Illinois, is the free world's 
largest producer of farm equipment, a leader in the manufacture of equipment 
used in the construction and forestry industries, and a major producer of 
grounds care equipment. 

Training at Deere is very decentralized. It is delivered primarily 
throughout the various units that make up the company (e.g., manufacturing, 
marketing, etc.) . The focus of this description is on the Management Education 
and Training Section - which has the overall responsibility of improving the 
effectiveness of present and potential managers. Programs and courses are 
conducted by lianagement Education and Training Section staff or by unit 
trainers who have been "certified" by the Management Education and Training 
Section. Today, Deere and Company has approximately 85 certified trainers 
conducting p r o grams . 

Certified Trainer Proaaaa 

The Certified Trainer Process was developed in 1984 to train selected 
people (nominated from within the units) to conduct Management Education and 
Training programs at the unit level. The process has three phases. 
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In phase 1 participants must successfully ocnplete the Effective Training 
Skills Program. This involves taking the Teaching Techniques Course and the 
Certified Trainer Workshops. 

Teaching Techniques is a five day course for individuals who have a 
teaching assignment upcoming within three months where enphasis is placed on 
skills that help increase student involvement and interaction. Participants 
are given the opportunity to conduct short sessions each day, three of which 
are videotaped and critiqued. 

In addition to the Teaching Techniques course, individuals mast also 
attend Certified Trainer Workshops , These workshops are designed to provide 
additional skills necessary to effectively conduct particular p rograms desired 
within the individual's unit. Examples of workshops offered include: Writing 
Skills, Facilitator Skills, Oisfonpr Service, Participative Management, etc. 
Individuals can be certified in any one or a examination of the workshops. 

As part of phase 2 of the certification proce s s, individuals my**; gfrrerve 
and parti cipate as a student in any course or workshop they are being certified 
to teach. Prior to teaching on their own, each participant fllff? frffl" 
teach the course with a certified instructor. 

To ocnplete the second phase of the Certified Trainer Process, trainers 
Wst within tWP gflg of selection, ocnpleoa the following three courses: 

1. A four day course in Content Development that helps participants learn 
hew to think through a training p ro gram in a systematic manner; 

2. A three day course in flpfflfo, actives, and Evaluation designed to 
help participants develop aid measure the effectiveness of training 
p rogr ams ; and 

3. A three day course in Teaching Tadmiaues II focusing on skills and 
knowledge beyond tiiat taught in the first teaching techniques course 
(e.g., advanced listening and questioning techniques, adult learning 
principles, group involvement techniques, etc.) 

Ihase 3 of the Certified Trainer Process is known as the monitoring phase. 
Certified trainers receive evaluation data from Instructor Evaluation Forms and 
WTfcTT? flTT™ 1 * 1 *™ml CWTtifl ffi Trainer Review by Management Education and 
Training staff. In addition, if the instructor has not taucftt the course at 
leant fair tiimw In the preceding twalva month period, the trainpr IMffE tVW 
teach the course with a Management Education and Training section staff member. 
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Oocpanv Profile 

The Commonwealth Edison Company provides electrical service to 
approodnately 70% of the residents of the state of Illinois. The bulk of its 
customers reside within the Chicago Metropolitan area. Generating capacity is 
produced by ten fossil fuel and six nuclear generating plants. Because of the 
oontroversial nature of the use of nuclear energy, it is essential that 
training is efficient and effective. 

Staff at the Oaranonwealth Edison Production Training center, located in 
Wilmington Illinois, are committed to providing the best performarae-hased 
training available in the nuclear power industry. Commonwealth Edison is a 
member of the Institute of Nuclear Power Operations (INFO) , a voluntary 
accrediting organization. Maintaining INFO accreditation is crucial. The 
Production Training Center concen trate s its efforts on providing training for 
power plant operators, various technical personnel, maintenance personnel, and 
instructors. Training is provided for approximately 3,000 trainees each year. 

Instructor Certification 

Instructor training at commonwealth Edison is viewed as vitally important. 
As such, there is a thorough and well-documented instructor certification 
process. There are arcraadaate lY ?7Q T ertified instructors working for 
Commonwealth Edison. About 100 of these instructors work at the Production 
Training Center, and the others work at the 16 generating stations. 

Instructor trainees come to the Production Training Center from a variety 
of positions throughout the company with diverse educational and job 
backgrounds. They are highly qualified subject matter experts who show 
potential as instructors. The core of the instructor certification process at 
Commonwealth Edison is the Basic Instructor and Advanced Instructor courses. 

Certification as a "level I instructor ** requires several steps. First, 
the trainee m]flt rare conprehensive perfor mance tests included in the Basic 
Instructor Course. 

The Basic Instructor Course is 80 hours in length and focuses on the 
practical application of educational theories and precepts. The course has 
been recognized for its excellence in the nuclear power industry and has 
attracted trainees from other companies in the nuclear power generating 
business. Each trainee has a well organized and comprehensive course manual. 
A comprehensive list of subjects are taught to students in the course which 
focus on stand-up instructional skills, teaching methods, COT strategies, and 
the development and use of lesson plans and learning aids. INFO guidelines for 
instructor training contain an extensive list of skills and competencies. In 
order to maintain accreditation through INFO, the Basic Instructor Course 
inc or p or ates these guidelines into its objectives. 



Second, the new instructor ™"=+ *^jt a course before teaching it . After 
auditing the course, the instructor is provided an a pprenticeship opportunity 
to frwti a portion of the course. 

Third, new instructors are evaluated by Production Training Center staff 
and *~^TT ^TfflUlflPt staff a t the instructors' work sites . Once this 
process is conpleted, initial certification as a "Level I Instructor" is 
obtained. Level I Certification allows the indj^H.«i «-o ~mftyfr in^vrH™ 
WithWt afaa supervision. Certification is wwHntainori through flnpn*"! 

DBrfonnance evaluations and continuing instructor and technical training. 

The Advanced Instructor Course is designed for jndjyjftBls, yftxpf rri Tnar l 
responsibilities will he the rcmprvigion of instructors, maintenance of 
accreditation, evaluate, fffld. fl flministrative duties . The course is 80 hours 
in length and concentrates on masting and dealing with regulatory procedures 
and documentations, and the management and evaluation of pr ogr a m s and 
instructors. The Advanced Instructor Course is re quired for indivj ftifl1« My? 

yj]J *~rm ifffil Inffmrfrrrr 

One and two day gmimrff are also offered for the continuing education of 
instructors. Seminars focus on topics such as test construction, computer 
literacy, and software-specific instruction. 

Instructors are evaluated by trainees on a continuing basis and test 
results are used to trend Instructor weaknesses . Input is also solicited from 
supervisors on the impact of training on on-the-job performance. 
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Company Profile 

With more than 51,000 personnel, Arthur Andersen and Company provides 
professional services globally in 243 locations through two business units: 
Arthur Andersen Accounting, Audit, and Tax Services and Andersen Consulting 
(Information Consulting Services) . An integral part of the firm's broad-based 
formula for success is the desire to excel in the training area. The Arthur 
Andersen methodology assures not only that training is delivered efficiently 
and effectively, but that development is linked to the firm's business goals. 
Almost 9% of worldwide revenues is spent annually on professional development. 
In terns of a financial investment, the firm spends an average of $28,000 on 
education per professional during the first five years. 

Arthur Andersen is unique among professional service organizations with 
its worldwide training facility - the Center for Professional Education- 
located in St. Charles, Illinois. In 1988, approximately 40,000 people 
received training through the company's Professional Education Division. 
Professionals from offices worldwide participate in more than a million hours 
of training (schools, seminars, and workshops) ach year. Over the last decade 



the Arthur Andersen Professional Education Division has received numerous 
awards for excellence in training design. 

The vast majority of training is conducted in the three Arthur Andersen 
practice areas - Accounting and Audit, Tax, and Management Information 
Consulting. In addition, training is conducted in two other areas. Industry 
Education is provided to develop an in-depth understanding of each client's 
business field (e.g., banking, construction, healthcare, manufacturing, etc.). 
Management Development training is also conducted. 

Arthur Andersen does not have full-time instructors, with the exception 
of Management Development training, all instru c tion is conducted bv "practicing 
profession al They are partners and managers who have current, hands-on 
experience related to the subject. Day in and day cut they practice what they 
are teaching. For example, an audit class is taught by an auditor. Courses 
are designed and developed by Professional Education Division instructional 
design experts who know that someone may teach i t once and may not come back to 
teach it again for two or more years. Most teaching assignments are one week 
long. The longest teaching assignment anyone ever gets in the firm is three 
weeks. Schools are always team taught and there is a lead instructor who is 
usually the more senior and almost always has taught other schools. To insure 
instructor quality, an instructor certification process is used. 

Instructor Certification 

Anyone in the firm who is likely to be teaching is expected to take the 
Instructor Skills Workshop conducted by the Professional Education Division as 
part of their training. Tn *rffl1tjo|v they are given a "refresher" or an 
overview when thev cone in to teach . The overview is geared specifically to 
what they will be teaching. 

The purpose of the Instructor Skills Workshop is to help people become 
more effective instructors of adults. The workshop builds the confidence of 
instructors while teaching them techniques for handling classroom situations. 
Some topics include: adult learner characteristics; how to prepare, conduct 
and close instruction using lecture, discussion and small group activities. 
The workshop is 16 hours and is taught by two specially trained instructors. 
The attendees have an opportunity to practice teaching three times and are 
videotaped and given specific feedback. Average class size is 20. 

The Instructor Skills Overview has the same goals as the full workshop. 
There are two types of intended audiences: 1) inexperienced instructors who 
will be teaching a technical school within the next few days, or 2) experienced 
instructors who need a refresher. The same topics are covered as in the full 
workshop. The session lasts anywhere from two to four hours and is facilitated 
by one experienced instructor. Most of the content is delivered via a 
videotape. Participants practice teaching one time, also being videotaped and 
criti q ued. Average class size is 20. 

Arthur Andersen can call upon thousands of practicing professionals to 
teach courses in the Accounting and Audit, Tax, and Management Information 
Consulting areas and prepare them through the Instructor Skills Workshop and 
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the Instructor Skills Overview process. However, there are not as many people 
in the firm 1*0 have a management development background who understand and 
were formally trained in areas such as human relations, interpersonal skills, 
ocnnunicaticns, etc. Therefore, external consultants are engaged to teach 
these courses (Arthur Andersen practicing professionals often co-teach these 
courses). The certification of Management Develoanent instructors follows a 
different process. 

The purpose of this process is to acquaint participants with the Arthur 
Andersen culture and to assess their instructing skills and content knowledge, 
individuals are invited to attend the certification sessions based on a resume 
review and a telephone interview. In general the audience includes experienced 
consultants with advanced degrees in Oomnunication, Psychology, or Human 
Resource Management. The session is 40 hours and includes: 1) orientation to 
the firm, 2) expectations about teaching style, 3) participation in mock 
sessions, 4) practice teachbacks of those sessions, and 5) videotaping and 
critiquing. Participants go through this process three times in one week and a 
selection is made. These selected return for an additional three days six 
weeks later in order to conduct more complete teachbacks and for final 
selection. Average class size is 20. 

Arthur Andersen has aparoximatelv 100 certified Management Develoanent 
instructors in the United States. It is indlv ^i»i« fn° this management 
rtowirwna nt group who train Idie instructors for the Accountin g and Auri jfc^Tax^ 
anri Mwwcpiffint TnfTTrmtion Consulting schools. 
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Oomoanv Profile 

Bell Oommunications Research, Inc. (Bellcore) was organized in 1983 as a 
centralized organization in connection with the court ordered divestiture of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Bellcore provides research, 
engineering, and other services to its owner-clients — the local telephone 
onroja n i e s of Ameritech Corporation, Bell Atlantic Corporation, BellSouth 
Corporation, NYNEX Corporation, the Pacific Teles is Group, Southwestern Bell 
Corporation, and U S West, Inc. Bellcore Training and Education Center 
(Bellcore TEC) is the training arm of Bellcore. 

Bellcore TEC, located in lisle, Illinois is a full service, self-contained 
training facility. It was originally established in 1968 as the Bell System 
Center for Technical Education to meet critical education and training needs 
identified by the engineering community. The mifiligP at *»ncnm tec is to be 
a cost effective means of providing lob relevant, hfrft quality, up-to-date 
training to halo the operating gnanill ™»*i*»*n InfllffUY Iftffifrrflhlp 

Training opportunities focus on allowing employees to develop maximum 
knowledge and skills consistent with company goals and employees' career paths. 
Bellcore TEC offers more than 400 courses that cover thirty technical and 
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specialized management areas geared primarily toward telecannunications 
managers in entry through executive level positions. Approximately 32,000 
students attend Bellcore TEC courses each year. Course length ranges from a 
few days to several weeks. 

Individuals from Bellcore TEC's client-owner companies who are highly 
skilled in specialized areas (subject matter experts) come to the Center on a 3 
to 4 year rotational basis to learn, teach, and develop courses on a wide 
variety of telecannunications topics. As incentives to a training assignment, 
Bellcore TEC offers teiecommuriications employees opportunities to broaden their 
perspectives on ccnuunications issues to a national frame of reference; expand 
their area of expertise through training at Bellcore TEC's state-of-the-art 
laboratories; develop managerial and instructional skills; and build networks 
within Bellcore and the Bell operating companies. Trainers then return to 
their parent ormp m leg richer in technological expertise, instructional skills, 
and leadership abilities. 

Trainer Preparation 

After accepting a training assignment at Bellcore TEC, individuals are 
assigned to a team comprised of "learning technologists" (instructional design 
experts) and other subject matter experts. These teams are responsible for 
developing training p ro g r ams using a process called the Training Development 
Standards. There are seven "phases" to the training development process. The 
process begins with an analysis of the need for a specific training development 
project and ends with an evaluation of the training effectiveness. The 
Training Development Standards are based on the principles of systems 
development technology (analyze, develop, implement, evaluate) as applied to 
instruction. 

Subject matter experts are instrumental throughout the training 
development process. However, their role is highlighted during the 
implementation stage when they are called upon to deliver instruction. Prior 
to conducting training, these individuals are required to participate in two 
workshops, each one week in length, designed to help insure instructor 
effectiveness. 

Instructor sicm« Wo rkshop ffleach 11 is for newcomers to the training 
profess ion who have responsibility for delivering adult instruction in a 
corporate setting. Current instructors, managers of instructors and course 
developers also benefit from attending the course. The overall objective of 
the course is to help participants master the basic skills and knowledge 
required to become an effective instructor. Through lectures, videotaping of 
extensive platform practice and group feedback, the novice becomes comfortable 
in administering a variety of instructional techniques and delivering 
presentations in a classroom setting. 

Topics covered in the course focus on adult learning theory applied to the 
classroom environment and the four-step instructional process which focuses 
upon lecturing and leading discussions. Platform practice and group feedback 
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prepare potential instructors to: deliver a lecture-based presentation; lead a 
discussion; develop listening skills and questioning techniques; and understand 
and manage group member roles and group development in the classroom. 

Advanced Instructor Skills Maricahcp ritanrh o) is for new instructors, 
their supervisors and managers of course developers. The course is scheduled 
to occur one week after the Instructor Skills Workshop. The overall purpose of 
the course is to refine the delivery skills and knowledge acquired in the 
Instructor Skills Workshop (Teach 1) through additional platform practice 
sessions and group feedback. Three full days are devoted to lesson delivery 
with class members, the instructor, and videotaped sessions providing in-depth 
feedback on techniques. Participants are pre— ibid with and practice 
techniques that furthar enhance learning and development in the classroom. 
Some of those techniques include: group development; experiential learning 
(structured experience, role play, and case study) ; and debriefing/processing 
experiential learning. 
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Occpanv Pr ofile 

As part of the Sears organization, Allstate Insurance Company and its 
subsi d ia r y companies offer scores of products and services accessible to 
customers through a diversified distribution system. Education is being 
increasingly recognized as an integral ingredient in attaining long-range 
strategic business objectives. Allstate' s 58,000 employees are knowledge 
workers who need the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills which 
ready them to deal with growing complexities and increasing competition and to 
build the flexibility needed for success. 

Allstate is oomnitted to accelerating the development of its knowledge 
workers through a ocmpany-sponsored training and education process. At the 
f orefr on t of the commitment to education and training is the Division of 
Corporate Development and Training and the Allstate Education Center located at 
company headquarters in Northbrook, Illinois. The mission of Corporate 
Development and Training is to serve as a leading edge resource in supporting 
others charged with education and training responsibilities at every level 
within Allstate. More specifically, Corporate Development and Training focuses 
its energies in several strategic human resource development areas: frontline 
management development; the use of technology to deliver training products or 
services; and administration and tracking of human resource development 
activities. 

There are approximately 40 professional staff members in Corporate 
Development and Training including administrative support and training 
consultants. Backgrounds and experience vary. Most new staff have advanced 
degrees in Organizational Development, Instructional Design, or Education. 
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Trainers at Allstate are not formally "certified" . However, with the 
growth in the need for and the importance of training and education, the 
ccnpany believes it is essential that the skills and ability to train be 
imparted to more than just a core of professional trainers. Hence, the 
Oorporate Development and Training Division inaugurated a Training Skills 
Workshop tan yjarj aoo. 

Trainer Pre^rntl^ 

The purpose of the Training Skills Workshop is to spread the capability to 
train employees beyond the boundaries of the Oorporate Development and Training 
Division and beyond the boundaries of the Hone Office environment. Trainers 
from around the country receive basic training skills and techniques through 
their participation in the Training Skills Workshop. The workshop j s » neajps 
to enable the Allstate ormranifw tn davelop in-house training staff. 

Training Skills Work sh ops are typically 4-1/2 days in length and are 
conducted on average four times per year. Twenty to twenty-five employees 
participate in each workshop. In addition, requests from field offices for 
Corporate Development and Training to conduct Training Skills Workshops for a 
particular office are not uncommon. The only prerequisite is that the employee 
have a significant training responsibility within his or her respective 
organization. Role playing, participant presentations, and videotaping are 
important elements of the workshop. More specifically, facilitation skills, 
group involvement in the learning process, and presentation skills are 
stressed. 
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There is, to date, no professional certification program for trainers in 
business and industry. However, there is some agreement on the body of 
knowledge that constitutes the field and the competencies required of its 
practitioners. Professionals in the field are increasingly able to point to a 
documented body of knowledge and skills on which their practice is based. 

Two comprehensive studies s pons or ed by the American Society for Training 
and Development (ASTD) - Models for Excellence (Mclagan, 1983) and Models for 
hrd Practice (Mclagan 1989) - have provided a fairly widely accepted .list of 
competencies for the HRD practitioner and have specified those needed by 
instructors. Another comprehensive study - Instnretor Oomoet fl ncieg; The 
Sjgpdejfli - conducted by the International Board of Standards for Training, 
Performance, and instruction (IBSTPI, 1988) has also developed a similar widely 
accepted list of competencies for instructors. The extent to which 
competencies identified through these studies are taught in the company- 
sponsored trainer certification programs described in this paper follows. A 
sunmary of the processes used in these pr ogram s is also presented. 
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Ihe following chart displays which competencies identified through the 
ccnprehensive rooo a iU; studies cited above are taught in each of the ocnpany- 
sponsored trainer certifi c a t ion p rogr ams described in this paper. The summary 
represents judgments based on information gleaned through interviews, 
observation, and document analysis. However, differences regarding 
availability or proprietary nature of information may cause this summary to be 
only partially complete in some cases. 



Company 

Models for ^llmrft f ASTTO. 19831 Deere CcjgQd ArAfld figl ALL 

Adult learning understanding x x x x x 

Computer competence x 

Feedback skill x x x x 

Group process skill x x x x x 
Intellectual versatility 

Presentation skills x x x x x 

Relationship versatility x x 

T and D techniques understanding x x x x x 



Models fee. HRD Praotioa fASTD. 19891 

Technic*! Qjmjfjapciai Deere ConBd AxtoJ Eel All 

Adult learning understanding x x x x x 

Career development understanding x 

Competency identification skills x x x 

Computer competence x 

Electronic systems skills 

Facilities skills 

Cbjectives preparation x x x 

Perform an ce chservation skills x x x x 

Subject matter understanding x x x x x 

T and D theories/techniques understanding x x x 

skills x 



Business understanding 

Cost-benefit analysis skill x 
Delegation skill x 
Industry understanding 
Organization behavior understanding 
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Organization development techniques 
Organization understanding 
Project Manage— it skill 
Rec o r ds aanageMant skill 
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Ooaching skills 
Feedback skill 
Group process skill 
Negotiation skill 
Presentation skill 
Questioning skill 
Relationship bvilding skills 
Writing skills 



Tntellflrtunl 



X 
X 

x 

x 
x 
x 



Data reduction skills 
Inforaation search skill 
Intellectual versatility 
Model-building skill 
Observing skill 
Self-knowledge 
Visioning skill 



2» fftflnlnriff f 
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Analyze course materials and learner information 

Assure preparation of instructional site 

Establish and maintain instructor credibility 

Manage the learning environment 

Demonstrate effective ocnsunication skills 

Demonstrate effective presentation skills 

Demons trate effective questioning techniques 

Resp o nd to needs far feedback 

Provide positive reinforcement and motivation 

Use instructional methods appropriately 

Uam media effectively 

Evaluate learner p e rforman ce 

Evaluate delivery of instruction 

Report evaluation information 



x 
x 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Specific procedures vary among the five ocopany-sponsored trainer 

oertif icatioiVprBparation programs described in this paper. However, as is 

evidenced from the following chart, there is a great deal of similarity among 
the basic procedures used. 
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Procedure 



OcmBd 



ArArd Bel All 



Use subject matter experts as Instructors 

Basic classroom Instruction 

Advanced classroom instruction 

Practice teaching (apprenticeship) 

Go-instruct (initially) 

Audit ocursfe prior to teaching 

Continuing seminars for professional development 

Performance evaluations 



x 



x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



Vocational teacher educators who are preparing students for training and 
development positions in business and industry can learn a great deal about the 
appropriateness of their programs by examining <xnpany-spcnsored trainer 
certification programs. This description sheds some light on the question of 
vfoether or not one academic program can prepare trainers for positions in 
various types of conpanies. Based on the descriptions provided in this paper, 
there appears to be a earner* body of knowledge and set of skills conpanies 
expect their trainers to pnnnnmi regardless of business or industrial 
classi ficatio n. If students come to university trainer preparation programs 
with appropriate subject natter expertise and knowledge of a business 
environment, there is every reason to believe they can be caught the knowledge 
and skills deemed important to the profession. 
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